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THE BROTHER. 

Several years ago, I was ealled by my profes- 
sional duty to reside near a small inland town in 
New Hampshire. My employment did not re- 
quire me to spend much time in the village, nor 
to be much acquainted with its inhabitants; but 
the beauty of its situation, and the air of repose that 
always hung over it, often attracted me near it to 
enjoy the prospect. The houses were principally 
built on the high bank of a broad basin, formed by 
the river, which, after rushing down a broken 
ledge of rocks, lay quietly sleeping in the wide 
reach below, and then swept round a thickly 
wooded point on its way to the sea. A high and 
rude bridge was thrown over the roughest part of 
the waterfall, and formed the entrance to the town. 

I was standing on this bridge one evening in 
spring, entirely wrapt in the prospect before me. 
A storm which had passed away, had left the sky 
filled with heavy clouds, which were beautifully 
colored by the sunset light, and between their 
deep chasms the evening star was seen floating in 
the purple radiance; at the same time the glory of 
the skies and even the river bank with its gilt 
spire and blazing windows were accurately painted 
in the water below. Any one who enjoys such a 
scene, knows how many far-off thoughts return at 
such an hour. I was so deep in a reverie that I 
did not hear the steps ofa stranger, who, with the 
familiarity which the simple manners of a village 
allow, had approached me and was standing al- 
most at my side. On looking up, I saw quite a 
young man, with the air of a foreigner, who had 
an impatient look of inquiry on his countenance, 
and seemed about to address me with some inter- 
esting question; but as if changing his purpose, 
he stopped only to say a few words concerning 
the scene before us, and passed on toward the 
village.—I followed him with my gaze, till he had 
turned the corner of a street, and then returned 
to my home; no one there could tell me who he 
was, and he was consequently soon forgotten. 

A few evenings after, as I was sitting by my 
lonely fireside, I was surprised by a visit from the 
young stranger. He told his name, and said that 
he came to thank me for my kindness to his sister. 
I then understood that he was the grandson of an 
aged widow, who died in the village a few months 
before, leaving a grand-daughter also in sickness 
and poverty. When I first came to the place, I 
had been struck with the neatness of a cottage 
which I passed in one of my walks, and as I had 
heard that the inmates were objects of charity, I 
determined to enter it. I was received at the 
door by a girl apparently sixteen years of age, 
who appeared a little surprised at my visit, but in- 
vited me to go into the room where her grand- 
mother lay helpless with infirmity and age. I ex- 
plained the object of my visit, with as much deli- 
cacy as I could, and being convinced from what I 
saw, that they had need of assistance, pressed 
them to receive it. I observed that a flush passed 
for a moment over the daughter’s brow, and her 
eyes kindled almost with disdain;—but the ex- 
pression was momentary. She thanked me, in a 
low and sweet voice, for my kind intention, but 
said they were not destitute;—still, if I were a 
clergyman, her grandmother would be happy to see 
me. I was not, but I had been familiar with sick- 
ness and death, and was not unacquainted with the 
consoling power of religion. I did not therefore 
hesitate to address her, in that strain which a 
knowledge of suffering inspires, and which always 


finds a welcome in the mourner’s heart. 
story was short and soon told. She had been left 
desolate long before, by the loss of her husband 
and children, who had fallen victims to consump- 
tion—that false and fatal disorder, which places a 
bloom like that of health upon the cheek, while it 
wears out the frame with its slow and lingering 
torture. The last of her children was a daughter, 


her care—a son and a daughter. Though she 
was beginning to feel the infirmity of age, she took 
the utmost care of her charge, and was, in time, 
rewarded by their affection and promise. Both, 
she said, were affectionate and grateful, but as the 
boy grew instrength, and became acquainted with 
the children of the village, she lost her influence 
over him. One day he was missing; the night 
came and passed, and he did not return. After 
much inquiry, she learned that he had been seen 
on the road to the seaport, with a seaman, who 
was to sail immediately on his arrival. The boy 
had gone with him to India, and neither had been 
heard of since, though several years had passed 
away. After this new affliction, infirmities came 
fast upon her; and in the last year she had been 
supported entirely by her daughter, who labored 
with her needle early and late, and was almost 
worn out with the unceasing exertion. Her age 
and infirmity, she said, had made the credulous 
people of the village look upon her with supersti- 
tion; her house had been shunned like a conta- 
gion, and even her grand-daughter, lovely as she 
was, had been regarded with an unfriendly eye. 
‘*To think of leaving her so helpless and solita- 
ry,” said she, is ‘‘inexpressibly painful—painful, 
though I am confident that she will be protected 
by my Father and her Father, by my God and her 
God.” 

She died, and her grandchild was solitary, for 
she still remained a tenant of the cottage, and 
supperted herself as before. I visited her often, 
and as age gave me a right to advise her, I often 
directed her attention to religion; perhaps the 
more earnestly, because her fine countenance be- 
gan to show, that she had received the fatal inher- 
itance of her family, and if the autumnal red on 
her cheek might be relied on, ‘‘ her sun would 
go down at noon.” To my surprise, I found her 
familiar with the subject; she spoke of it with se- 
riousness and simplicity; with profound interest, 
but without the least enthusiasm, and I was con- 
vinced, that at whatever hour the angel of death 
should come, he would find her with her lamp 
trimmed and burning, and ready to depart. 

On the evening I mentioned, when I was met 
by the stranger, she was as usual intent upon her 
labor till the light of the day was almost gone. 
When she could no longer see to work, she sat in 
the same place, meditating upon her lonely condi- 
tion, and all the mournful recollections of her life, 
which the thoughtful solitude of twilight brought 
back with power. She was startled by the door 
suddenly opening, and a young man standing be- 
fore her, his eyes fixed upon her with an inquiring 
and doubtful gaze. She gave a faint cry of fear, 
but as he spoke the voice was her brother’s. She 
flew into his arms—again she started back from 
his embrace, and looked wildly upon his altered 
countenance, and then fainted upon his breast. 

When she recovered, they gazed long upon 
each other—each tracing the changes which time 
and hardship had made in the other’s face; their 
rapturous joy, they knew not why, was tempered 

by an oppressive feeling of sadness, as if the plea- 
| sure could be but momertary, and the coming 
| years were fated to resemble the past. He told 





who left two young and helpless grandchildren to | 














Her | his sister of the remorse which he felt, when the 


first moments of independent feeling were over, 
after he left them; and how he shed tears as he 
looked towards the point where he saw the shores 
of his country sinking and fading upon his view. 
When he arrived in India, he left his vessel, and 
the East India Company being at that moment 
preparing for a distant expedition, for which the 
regular force was insufficient, his taste for adven- 
ture led him to join them; though young, he had 
been fortunate enough to distinguish himself, and 
was in the way to success; but the thought of his 
sister and his aged grandmother would not suffer 
him to enjoy his good fortune there, and after 
some years, he collected his small property, and 
returned to his country. When he came near his 
native village, a foreboding which he could not 
account for, prevented his entering it;—it was 
long before he could summon courage to cross the 
bridge, and approach the cottage. His fears had 
been realized in part; and he deeply lamented 
that he was too late to receive the forgiveness and 
welcome of his aged friend. ‘‘ But,’’ said he, 
‘*my dear sister is here to welcome me; I have 
enough to support us both in comfort, and we will 
not be separated again.”’ 

From that time, he devoted himself to his sister. 
He saw that her health was injured, but he sup- 
posed it owing to her late exertions for subsist- 
ence; and was confident it would soon be restored 
by exercise and change of scene. He took her 
with him to the cities, but she shrunk from the 
busy crowd; then he carried her to the sea shore, 
trusting that the air might restore her strength. 
There he would sit by her side, day after day, 
upon a rock of the shore, musing on the waves in 
their everlasting flow, or giving her an account of 
his voyages and wanderings. She was contented 
and happy; but the unnatural red upon her cheek 
became deeper, her frame wasted, and at last her 
brother could no longer conceal from himself the 
truth which made him miserable, that the blessing 
so lately recovered, was soon to be lost to him 
again. 

Though hitherto he had not shared her religious 
feelings, he now began for her sake to read to her 
those words of scripture in which she delighted. 
The large Bible, which had kept its place so long 
in the little dwelling, was often open before him, 
and his sister gazing on him as he read, with looks 
of admiring affection. She watched him as he 
became interested in what he read, and felt that 
she could die in peace, if she could be assured 
that the same volume which had supported her, 
would be his ‘‘ counsellor and guide, and his fa- 
miliar friend.” Often as I entered the quiet little 
mansion, I felt as if the air of the place was holy ; 
it seemed as if some unseen angel were there 
breathing a heavenly calm upon every heart within. 
Still, she wasted day by day,—her countenance 
became unearthly in its beauty, and her pale hand 
was transparent as the alabaster urn; and still her 
brother attended her with unremitting kindness, 
as if some prophetic feeling whispered him to re- 
deem the time, because her days were few.—The 
autumn came on in its melancholy beauty, and in 
one of its sweetest days she asked to be raised 
from her pillow that she might look out upon the 
face of nature once again. ‘‘ It has been a friend 
to me,”’ she said. ‘‘I have ever seen a gentle 
language in its fading loveliness, reminding me of 
the change which I was to pass through; and now, 
weep not, my brother, the hour is come; I shal 
not see the setting sun!” After being insensille 
to all but her own deep thoughts for an hour, she 
revived; she took her brother’s hand, drew Aim 
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gently toward her, and gave him one long kiss of | 


hand became cold and motionless, and her heart 
was still forever. 

What can rival a brother’s love? so pure in its 
indulgence, so holy in effect upon the heart. It 
clings to its object with unwearied attachment— 
it surrenders every thing, without thinking of the 
sacrifice—it is a manly tenderness—an affection 
with which self has nothing to do. Instead of 
burning the heart to ashes, in the fiery trial of 
separation, it purifies and exalts it; and surely, if 
any feeling of humanity survives the grave, a/ 
brother’s love must be immortal! 

I returned from the funeral with the brother. 
He walked in silence, and I made no attempt to 
recall his thoughts, which were evidently far away. 
But as we came near the small bridge I have men- 
tioned, he said, with the cold tones of affliction, 
‘‘T have no longer a home here—I shall never 
enter that house again. I can only thank you 
once more for your kindness.”’ He then pressed 
my hand with a convulsive grasp, walked hastily 
across the bridge, and after ascending its opposite 
bank he turned an angle of the road, and I never 
saw him again. The grave is now covered with 
verdure, and many have walked over its green 
roof without thought or knowledge of her who 
sleeps below. I should feel it deeply if I were 
not comforted by the words of my old favorite 
writer; ‘‘I have heard divines say that the same 
virtues which were but sparks on earth, shall be- 
come great and glorious flames in heaven.” 

[ Ladies’ Magazine. 








OBITUARY. 


JANE BROWN. 
[The following account of a pious child is froma late pub- 





it is always in my mind: ‘Thus saith the Lord of the whole of the day were very great: but not a 
love. Before he rose from her embrace, her| Hosts, consider your ways.’ ‘Thus saith the; murmur escaped her lips. I said toher, « Jane, 


Lord of Hosts, prepare to meet thy God.’” 


|is the Saviour precious? if he is, all is well.” 


I once asked her, if she had ever expected to! She looked earnestly at me, and faintly whispered 


recover? Sheanswered, ‘‘ No.” 
desire to get better?” ‘‘I do not wish it,” she 
replied. At another time, when I called to see 
her, I found her very ill, but quite resigned. 
She mentioned several whom she had seen. ‘‘It 
was a blessed day for me, that I was ever sent to 
a Sunday school! O! it is a great blessing that 
my memory isso good. I can’t bearto read now; 
but the verses and the texts I learnt and repeated 
at school, seem as if I had only just read them. 
They are so fresh to me, they seem as if they 
were placed before me; and I can think on them, 
and they are quite a comfort to me.” 

I asked her if she had any fear of death? She 
answered, ‘‘ At first I used to be sadly afraid; 
but not now. Sometimes all looks dark and dull; 
and then again it is bright and pleasant, and I am 
happy. Mr. H. tells me I shall miss a great deal 
by being removed so soon: a deal of trouble from 
the world, and from my own heart, and from the 
enemy of souls. He told me all about Mrs. W., 
and how she was supported, and how happy she 
was; and it is encouragement for me.”’ To her 
relatives she one day said, ‘‘ I was talking before 
my sickness about having a new frock this sum- 
mer, if spared; but I shall have a better robe to 
wear than the one I thought of having—I shall 
have a robe washed, and made white in the blood 
of the Lamb.’’ One of her friends said, ‘‘ Jane, 
I am afraid you have had too much pride, you 
have thought too much about dress.”—‘‘ Yes, I 
fear it has been one of my besetting sins.”” A 
short time before her death, she said, ‘‘ When I 
was in health, I used to think there was a great 
division between earth and heaven: but now I 


** Do you ever 





lication of the Protestant Episcopal Sunday-school Union. 
We suppose that she lived in Lancaster, England, and this 
narrative was first published in that country.] 

Jane Brown was once a scholar, and lately a 
teacher, in St. Anne’s Sunday school, in Lancas- 
ter. I have known her many years, and have 
often watched her conduct. She was mild, affec- 
tionate, and teachable: constant in her attendance 
at the school; and when there, she was diligent 
and attentive. ‘Toward her teachers she was 
modest and respectful: and I always thought her 
a serious girl. I have often proposed questions 


to her, to which she has given me answers, which | sleep; but the reverse was the case, when any of 


might have put persons much older than herself 
to the blush. From her mother, I have often 
heard pleasing accounts of her. The good things 
she had been taught at school, were carried home; 
ahd sometimes she has tried to comfort her friends 
when in trouble, by leading them to consider, that 
‘* God always sends afflictions for our profit,” 
and that he will provide for them that trust in him. 
About three years ago, her mother mentioned a 
circumstance to me, which gave me much plea- 
sure. New bonnets had been given at the school 
to the children. A person, who doubtless wished 
to show a mark of her approval of Jane, trimmed 
her bonnet, and made it appear more showy than 
therest. She took it home, and said to her mother, 
‘Mother, I can’t wear this bonnet; I can’t for 
shame put it on; I could not look my teacher ia 
the face with a bonnet so decked:”’ and, bursting 
into tears, she said, ‘‘ What am I, a poor vile 
sinner, that I should be better dressed than the 
rest!” The riband was taken off.—About six 
months ago her mother died. Jane was resigned 
to the will of heaven: to her weeping relations 
she said, ‘‘ Don’t fret so much; it is wrong; it 
has pleased God to take her, and he knows best; 
we ought not to murmur.’’ Six weeks before her 
death, Jane attended divine worship on the morn- 
ing of the Lord’s-day. She was taken very ill in 
the Church. One day when I called to see her, 
she told me how she had been impressed with the 
last sermon she had heard. ‘‘ It seemed (said 
the) like a warning voice to me. Mr. H. con- 

¢uded his sermon in a very solemn manner, and 





find there is none; it seems to be within my reach: 
just as if I could step into it.”” A young friend 
calling to see her one day, she exhorted her with 
much affection to press forward, and to attend 
seriously to the concerns of her soul; ‘‘or else 
(said she) we shall not be companions in heaven.” 
To her brother-in-law she said, ‘‘O! William, I 
have been a great sinner, but I have found a great 
Saviour.” It was noticed that whenever any per- 
son called to see her, who did not talk to her 
about her best concerns, she would close her eyes 
jand turn upon her side as if she was going to 
| 


her Christian friends visited her. It was a great 
comfort to Jane, if any of her friends would kneel 
by her bed-side and pray with her: she always 
appeared refreshed and comforted. The Lord’s- 
day before she died, her brother-in-law said, 
‘* Jane, as you have no company, would you like 
me to stay with you this morning?” ‘Ono. go 
to Church; I am not without company, my Sa- 
viour is about my bed and about my path.” On 
the evening of the same day, at her request, some 
of her companions sung the hymn beginning, 
**Rise my soul, and stretch thy wings,” &c. 
When they had finished it, she said, ‘‘I shall 
never sing with you again; but before another 
Lord’s-day is over, I hope to be with better sing- 
ers.” One day, having suffered much violent pain, 
a relative said to her, ‘‘ Jane, the Lord has been 
touching you, that he may stir you up, and keep 
| you from being careless.” ‘‘ Yes, (she replied, ) 
the Lord is very good to rouse me; I am best 
then; for like St. Paul, I can say, ‘When I am 
weak, then I am strong.’” 

The day before her death, she expressed her 
wish, that the teachers at the Sunday schoo) 
might be warned not to put off repentance till a 
dying hour: for, said she, ‘‘ If my eternal con- 
cerns had not been attended to before my sickness, 
I could have done nothing: I feel the pain of my 
body drawing away my mind from better things.” 
She desired that both teachers and scholars might 
have a word of exhortation given them after her 
decease. I saw her a few hours before she died; 





‘* Yes, yes.”” And soon after she died. 








THE NURSERY. 











DUTY TO BROTHERS AND SISTERS, 


If your Father in heaven has blessed you with 
such relations, you must be very grateful for his 
kindness. Treat them with the most affectionate 
regard. If they are older and wiser than you 
are, take their advice and follow their example. 
If they are younger, do all in your power to teach 
them, and make them good. Never speak un- 
kindly or indulge anger towards them. Remem- 
ber if they should be taken from you by death 

how unhappy such remembrances would make you. 
There was once a little boy who was often seen 
at the grave of a brother younger than himself, 
who had suddenly died. He used to sit down 
upon the grave and weep bitterly. A friend led 
him away, and asked why he mourned so long for 
his brother. He answered, sobbing. ‘‘ because I 
did not love him more when he was alive.” If you 
are out of patience with a brother or sister, re- 
member how you would wish to have treated them. 
should death take them from you, or you from 
them. It is a great misfortune to have no brother 
or sister. Some children have no such compan- 
ions, and grow up in loneliness. When they study 
their lessons, there is no older brother or sister to 
explain and encourage them. When they come 
home from school, there are no little feet to run 
and meet them, no glad voice to say, *‘ how glad 
I am to see you, dear brother, or sister,’’ and no 
sweet babe for them to take in their arms and kiss. 
And when they grow up and are sick or sorrowful, 
there will be none to whom they can say, ‘ my 
sister, or my brother,” when they pour out the 
burdens of their hearts. 

Kindness and affection between children of the 
same family, is delightful to an observer. I never 
knew it more sweetly displayed than by two little 
deaf and dumb sisters. Their names were Phebe 
and Frances Hammond. When the youngest be- 
gan to walk, the other was always by her side, to 
assist her tottering steps. When they were per- 
mitted to play out of doors, Phebe took care of 
Frances, who was two and a half years younger 
than herself. Ifshe saw any thing coming which 
she feared would hurt her, she clasped her in her 
arms, with the utmost tenderness. She was never 
out of patience with the little one, or tired of per- 
forming any labor for her. They were not able 
to speak, because they were deaf and dumb; but 
they looked at each other with the sweetest smiles, 
and by the signs they invented, and the tender 
language of the eyes, understood each other’s 
wants, and sorrows, and pleasures. If one re- 
ceived a gift, she divided it with the other: or if 
it could not be divided, it was considered as the 
property of bct’. So entire was their love, that 
it seemed as if one heart animated two bodies. 
When the youngest was but seven years old, they 
were both sent many miles from their parents, to 
the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, in Hartford, 
Conn. Here they were left among strangers. 
But they took their seats pleasantly with the one 
hundred and forty pupils. When the lessons of 
the day were over, they comforted each other 
with their sisterly love. Phebe tried to be mother 
to Frances. She taught her to keep her clothes 
without spot or stain, and to put every article she 
used in its right place. She led her by the hand 
wherever she went, and if there were any tears 
on her cheeks, she kissed them away. Little 
Frances looked up to her with endearing confi- 
dence. When they went home to spend their va- 
cations, the affection of these sweet, silent sisters, 
was admired by every one. In 1829, Phebe was 
taken sick of a consumption. She was obliged to 


leave the Asylum and go to her parents. She 





she was in dreadful pain. Her sufferings during 











wished every day to be carried into a room, and 
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left alone, that she might pray to her Father in 
heaven. ‘‘I am so week,” she said, ‘that I 
shalldie. Ipraytogotoheaven. I wish Frances 
to love God. She is my good ‘sister.”” When 
asked if she wished to be restored to health, she 
replied, ‘* No, I would see Jesus;” and in quiet- 
ness and peace she departed to be with the Lord. 

Now the constant affection which gave so much 
happiness to these little silent sisters, is a good 
example to those who are blessed with the power 
or hearing and speech. Let all, therefore, who 
have brothers or sisters, perform their duty to 
them, and the God of love will bless them. 

Mrs. SiGouRNEY. 








MORALITY. 


———————_— — 


THE SILENT ADMONITION, 

Little Charles had a very pious mother, who 
delighted to talk to him about Jesus, and his soul, 
and heaven, and hell. And often did she kindly 
take him by the hand, and lead him to her cham- 
ber, and teach him to kneel before his Maker, and 
repeat his prayers. 

When his boyhood came, Charles was sent to 
the Sabbath School, and placed under the care of 
a very kind and faithful teacher. As he was a 
diligent scholar, and had an excellent memory, he 
soon learned and recited the whole of his Bible; 
and when he had gone through with it once, he 
commenced and repeated it again. He was con- 
sequently well acquainted with the lives of all the 
patriarchs and prophets, of Christ and his apos- 
tles; and knew the very way in which men must 
be saved. 

Having so many advantages, Charles promised 
to become a lovely and respectable and excellent 
young man, and a sincere and humble Christian. 

















if he would say, ‘‘God sees and knows all your 
actions.”’ ; 

Charles left the poor man, and followed his as- 
sociates; but he could no longer enjoy iheir soci- 
ety. He thought of the instructions he had re- 
ceived, and then of the dumb man’s; and then the 
text wouldoccur to his mind, ‘‘ The men of Nine- 
veh shall rise up in judgment with this genera- 
tion, and condemn it.” He tried every way to 
get these reflections from his thoughts; but the 
more he tried, the more constantly did they fol- 
low him. 

At last he went to his neglected mother, and 
told her all his feelings. The good lady wept tor 
joy, and said to him, ‘‘ You used to kneel with 
me in prayer, my son; kneel with me now, and I 
will pray the Lord fér you.” He took his mother’s 
hand, and bathing it with his tears, knelt down by 
her side. Oh! how did she plead for her wander- 
ing child! What earnestness swelled her bosom, 
and breathed in every supplication! The Lord 
heard—and he arose an humble penitent. 

[Youth's Miscellany. 





PLL PAY HIM FOR IT, 


There are two ways in which a father might 
govern his children when not with them himself. 
Ele could give them power to punish each other 
in cases of disorder or where wrong had been 
done, or he might say, ‘‘if one strikes another or 
breaks his playthings on purpose, or injures his 
tools, let the injured one say nothing,—do noth- 
ing—lI will take care of him when I come home, 
and punish him as I think best.” 














Now this last is the course God takes with us. 
He might have taken the other, and what confu- 
sion and wretchedness and misery there would 


Often did his mother’s heart swell with joy, while | have been in the world. But He tells us that if 


indulging the fond hope that her darling child 
might become a Sabbath School teacher, or a min- 


i turn. 


others injure us, we must not injure them in re- 
He says, ‘‘ Leave your injuries with me— | 


ister of Christ, and faithfully teach to others what | Vengeance is mine, I will repay.” Now, there 


had so carefully been taught to him. 
But as Charles grew older, and began to min- 


gle in society, he became acquainted with many | girl take sides in it. God says, ‘‘ You must not 
young men of bad habits. At first he was afraid | return evil for evil,—if one is unkind or disoblig- 

‘ing to you, you must not be unkind or disobliging 
_in return,—if one strikes you in anger, you must 
‘not give a blow in return,—if one injures you in 
took much pains to oblige him, he continued to| any way, you must not try to punish the injurer.”’ 
associate with them. By and by he became fa-| But you resolve that you will not leave this mat- 
miliar with their wickedness, and their conduct |ter with God. You choose to punish the offender 


of them, and used to tremble when he witnessed 
their conduct. But as they were pleasant and 
agreeable in their manners, and were kind, and 


began to appear less disagreeable, and occasion- 
ally he would join with them in some of their 
wicked amusements. And so he went on, till at 
last he became very much attached to their evil 
practices, and could indulge in them all without 
feeling his conscience once accuse him. 

He did not think now of his mother, nor the 
grief she would feel at seeing him thus boldly 
walk in the ways of the transgressor; nor of the 
prayers she had learned him; nor of the lessons 
he had committed from the word of God. His 
time and thoughts were altogether employed with 
his wicked companions and amusements. 

One Sabbath day, in the beginning of summer, 
Charles and his associates went down to the bank 
of the river, and resting themselves under the broad 
shade of a wide-spread maple, engaged in playing 
cards, After being thus employed for some time, 
adeaf and dumb man came near them. Nature 
had made him deaf and dumb, and of course the 
knowledge he had obtained was quite limited. 
But he had learned enough to know that such 
employment, and especially on the Sabbath, was 
highly offensive to God. 

_ He stood and looked at them till they had fin- 
ished their games, and had taken up their cards 
atid money, and were going away. Charles re- 
mained, for some cause or other, behind his fel- 
lows, and the poor deaf and dumb man went to 
him, took him gently by the hand, fixing his eyes 
steadily upon him, stood a few moments perfectly 
motionless. Presently his eyes began to fill with 
tears; and ther raising his hand, he pointed first 
towards heaven, and again at Charles’ .bosom, as 


| Same rate or other, you will make that playmate 




















is a controversy going on between God and his 
creatures on this very point, and every boy and 


yourself. Ifa playmate makes you suffer, at the 


suffer more. 

** Ann, will you lend me your history? I have 
left mine at home.” 

Ann knew how much it would oblige Lucy. 
She did not wish to use her book herself; but her 
answer was— 

‘No. You would not lend me your pencil, and 
I won’t lend you my history.”’ 

A group of boys were collected in the street. 
At the instant John was ready to start on a race 
with another boy, Henry knocked his hat from 
his head. John seized Henry and plunged him 
into a snow-bank, and then with blows, heavy as 
his strength would enable him to give, kept him 
there till he was sufficiently revenged. You 
might at first have thought it was only rough play. 
Such things may be, and often are done in sport— 
both boys in good humor; but in this case, Hen- | 
ry’stears and cries, and John’s flushed face and an- 
gry look, showed very plainly, that it was not play. 

‘*There,”’ exclaimed John, in an exulting tone, 
as he gave the last blow, ‘‘knock my hat off, 
again, if you dare.” 

Cases like these are continually occurring 
among children. 

Ann and John both chose themselves to punish 
those who had been unkind tothem. Ann in not 
lending her book, when Lucy really needed it very 
much, and John, in making Henry suffer pain and 
mortification. God never gave them permission 


to do this. They should quietly have left the of- 





him. God notices every action of every child. 


He never forgets the smallest thing, and he will 
punish us for every thing that we do here, that is 
wrong, unless we are penitent and ask his ior- 
giveness. 

Some boys think it manly and spirited to resent 
an injury and return evil for evil. They never 
rest satisfied with inflicting the same amount of 
suffering or inconvenience which has been given 
to them;—the blow in return must, if possible, 
give double pain, the rent in the clothes must be 
twice as large, the fellow-traveller of the slightly 
injured kite must be totally destroyed. Owhata 
noble spirit is that, which, though it feels injuries, 
still allows little and great ones to pass without 
retaliation. 

Let every boy and girl, when tempted to make 
those, who have injured them, suffer for it, or on 
that account to injure their property, remember, 
that God has never given them power to punish 
such offences. He reserves that right for himself 
alone, and every one will receive justice at his 
hands. [Religious Magazine. 





Slaughter of Whales: their Strong Affection for 
their Young. 

After dinner I went to view the whales: what a 
slaughter! One of the gentlemen who was pres- 
ent at the taking of one of them yesterday, told 
me that the water of the bay for a mile distant 
from the place of attack was dyed with their blood. 
The Shetlanders having succeeded in driving them 
into shallow water, where they could not swim 
freely, attacked them with spears, and even swords, 
and so dexterous are these islanders, that in gen- 
eral they pierce their hearts at the first thrusts, 
so that most of them were killed in an instant! 
About fifty persons were present at the attack, 
and it is the custom here, that each person has a 
share and share alike. Mr. Robinson, a respec- 
table merchant of this place, amused me by the 
following anecdote:—‘ Hearing of the shoal of 
whales that had entered the bay, five poor women 
got a boat, and set off hovering on the skirts of 
the scene of action: a large whale, that had re- 
ceived his death wound, and was striving to regain 
the ocean, failed: the women perceived him, row- 
ed up boldly to him, entangled him, his strength 
being nearly gone, made him fast to their boat, 
and toward him safely off to a landing-place near 
to theirown dwelling!’ In this shoal there were a 
few young ones, and it isthe young in general 
that occasions the capture of the old ones; for 
they heedlessly run into the shoal water, and so 
attached are these monsters to their offspring, that 
they will risk their lives to save thom. A friend 
told me that he saw one of the female whales take 
her wounded young under her breast fin, and en- 
deavor to make her escape with it. He saw an- 
other young one, which appeared to be greatly 
terrified, dash itself upon the shore, where it was 
soon killed: the mother had been near the shore, 
and was regaining the deep water; but missing 
her young one, and finding no doubt by instinct, 
or smell, that it had gone ashore, she turned 
again, took the same direction, and absolutely 
dashed herself on shore aside her young, where 
she also was immediately speared. On examina- 
tion of sevaral of these females, I found two cavi- 
ties near the naval, on each side, in which their 
teats were included, and which they can extrude 
at pleasuse, in order to suckle their young; thus 
exemplifying Lam. iv., 3, ‘‘The sea monsters 
draw out their breasts to their young.”’ 

Life of Adam Clarke. 


- NATURAL HISTORY. 





[From the Kennebée Journal. 
SAGACITY OF A DOG, 

While on a visit at a friend’s in Vassalborough, 
recently, I had an opportunity of observing one 
of the most pleasing instances of sagacity in a dog, 
I have ever witnessed. 

My friends were desirous of sending an invita- 








fenders, so far as punishment was concerned, with 


tion to a family of relatives at a distance, to dine 




















with them. It was proposed that I should write a 
billet, and Rover carry it. As the weather was 
tempestuous, some doubts were entertained as to 
his faithfulness. His master, however, rolled the 
billet in a piece of cloth, tied it around his neck, 
and directed him where to go with it. Rover, for 
that was his name, set off upon the run, as though 
he had some important business in charge, disre- 
g.rding wind, storm and drifts, following the 
meanderings of the road till he came to the nearest 
point of the place designated, when he, to save a 
mile’s travel, betook himself to a field, and crossed, 
without a path, through the snow, on which there 
was a sharp crust, delivered his message, waited 
an answer, and returned with it by the way of the 
road, to avoid the sharp crust, two miles, in sea- 
son to put down the roast for dinner. Suffice it 
to say, the company came, and Rover, by his 
caresses and dogmatical civilities, seemed to bid 
them a hearty welcome to the repast then made 
ready. An Eve Witness. 





MISCELLANY. 








‘The Wise Coachman, 


An old gentleman in the country of Herts, having 
lost his coachman by death, who had served him many 
years, advertised for a successor.---The first who ap- 
plied, giving a satisfactory account of his character 
and capacity for such a place, was asked how near he 
could drive to the edge of a road, where a sloping 
bank presented danger. He replied, ‘* To an inch.” 
The old gentleman ordered him to be supplied with 
suitable refreshment, and to leave his address, adding, 
that if he wished for his services, he should hear from 
him in a day or two. Shortly afterwards, a second 
applied, who underwent the same examination as the 
former, and replied to the last question, that he could 
drive ‘*to half an inch,” and have often done it; he 
also received the same dismission, with the same civil- 
ities as the furmer man. Soon afterwards, a third ap- 

lied, and on heing asked the same question, viz. 
~ near he could drive to the edge of a sharp de- 
clivity, in case of necessity, cooly replied, ‘‘ Really, I 
do not know, Sir, having never tried: for ithas always 
been my maxim to get as far as possible from such 
danger, and I have had my reward in my safety, and 
that of my employers.” With this reply the old gen- 
tleman expressed his entire satisfaction, and informed 
the man that if he could procure a proper recommen- 
dation, wages should not part them, adding, “ I am 
grown old and timid, and want a coachman, on whose 
prudence and care I can rely, as well as his skill.” _ 

Would it not be well if those who are engaged in 
commercial pursuits, would avoid as carefully as this 
prudent coachman did, the edge of the precipice? In 
this case, balmy sleep would oftener light on the eye- 
lids of persons so employed, and the shipwreck of for- 
tune would not so often occur. But let the professor 
of godliness especially remember this true and useful 
story. A faithful pastor being asked how fara person 
might go in sin, and yet be saved, replied, ‘ Itisa 
dangerous experiment to try.”” Ah! do not too many 
study to find out how little grace they may have, and 
yet goto heaven? Instead of this, let us all treasure 
up in our hearts the words of Christ, ‘* Blessed are 
they which do hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
fur they shall be filled.” O, let us keep as far as pos- 
sible from sin and hell, and ‘* cleave to the Lord with 
full purpose of heart.” 





The Moth and the King. 


A young king about to take possession of his throne, 
while musing one night in his study, beheld a pretty 
moth flying round one of the lights. 

** Silly fly,” he said, ‘‘ back, back; it dazzles but to 
burn;” and he put it away gently with his hand, 
Again and again it flew around the flame, and each 
time nearer and nearer. 

* [dle fool,” he exclaimed again, brushing it away; 
* wilt thou be deceived by this fatal glare? Fly from 
the brilliant wo to the stars of heaven, which thou 





the block to yield his head to the fierce rage of an in- 
dignant and merciless people. He remembered the 
incident of past years, for his heart misgave him then 
that it might be an omen. 

‘* And is it even thus, then,” he said; ‘ have all the 
splendours of royalty, all the pride of humanity, all the 
labor of science left me but on a level with the despised 
moth? Nay, amore rational end was his. It was buta 
puff of the blaze and he was free; butI have fluttered a- 
round the deadly flame of ambition and died by inches.” 





Juvenile Botanists, 

The question how can every Lyceum, school and 
family be furnished with a cabinet of Natural History, 
was beautifully answered by an experiment I witnessed 
in some children a few days since. ‘Three little girls, 
from three to eight years old, showed me a collection 
of leaves they had made and preserved by their own 
hands, which gave good proof of their industry and 
their taste. ‘They were the leaves of the common 
plants they found in the roads and fields between their 
cdwelling and the school house, which they collected 
and placed between the leaves of a book, made by 
themselves of white paper, rather spongy, where they 
were perfectly preserved; and by their variety of size, 
shape and color, they exhibited a truly beautiful ap- 
pearance, These little naturalists told me, that they, 
with the other pupils, were making a collection for 
the school, a part of which were to be sent to a school 
in Massachusetts, with which they had commenced a 
correspondence and an exchange of specimens, both 
of nature and art. 

Besides the herbarium, or most properly the folium 
so beautifully formed by these little girls, they had a 
neat collection of minerals which they had made with 
their own hands, and received as presents from their 
friends, who took much satisfaction in aiding these 
young aspirants after knowledge. 

Here is something, Mr. Editor, which can be done 
by every child; and this is the way to make botanists 
and mineralogists; to furnish every Lyceum school 
and family with a cabinet of Natural History, and the 
American Republic with enlightened men and women. 
This is education, political economy, and individual 
and national prosperity.---Charleston Obs. 





The Saviour much displeased. 

But when Jesus saw it, he was much displeased, and 
said, Suffer little children to come unto me, and for- 
bid them not, for ef such are the kingdom of God. 
Mark X. 14. 

‘© We here sce a very unusual sight. We see the 
meek and Jowly Jesus not only displeased, but much 
displeased; displeased too, not with his opposers or 
enemies, but with his own disciples. And what had 
they done to excite his displeasure? Had they been 
guilty of neglect, unkindness, or a criminal disregard 
to his comfort or convenience? No! had this heen 
the case, he would have passed it over in silence, or 
have been the first to make an excuse for their conduct. 
But they discouraged little children from approaching 
him, and this was an offence which he could not suffer 
to pass unreproved. Since Christ is yesterday, to-day 
and forever the same, we may conclude that he still 
entertains similar feelings towards all who imitate the 
conduct of his disciples in this respect.”— Payson. 





Pauperism Prevented. 


Three boys attended a Sunday-school in London 
for some time; at length their father died, and their 
mother was taken so dangerously ill that, being very 
poor, she was obliged to be removed to the work- 
house. The two elder boys had employment, by 
which they earned a few shillings each per week. On 
the mother’s removal, the three boys consulted to- 
gether what they should do, and they calculated that 
what they could earn would be sufficient to provide 
them with food, and to pay the rent of the room which 
had been tenanted hy their mother. They asked the 
landlord if he would let them stop in the room if they 
paid the weekly rent regularly: to this the landlord 
cheerfully consented. Some weeks passed on, and 
the third boy gota situation, and the two eldest ob- 
tained an advance in their wages on account of their 
diligence and good conduct. By this time their mother 


canst never touch, or by the simple flowers of the field | had nearly recovered her health, and the three hoys 


---they will burn thee not.” 
Still the perverse insect rushed upon its fate till its 


again consulted together, and found that their earnings 
would enable them to maintain their mother, which 


powdered wings were consumed, and it lay fluttering | they resolved upon trying. ‘They accordingly made 


and dying on the table. 

‘* Senseless dunce,” said the prince, ‘‘ thou desery- 
est thy destiny; die the victim of blindness and infatu- 
ation; thou mightest have lived and heen happy.” 

Years went by; the young prince grew to a stately 
monarch; but the lives of kings are seldom peaceful, 
and long before the curls which fell from his ample 
brow were touched by the snows of time, he stood at 








application to the parish officers, and their mother was 
restored to her house, and by prudence and economy, 
the boys managed to maintain the family, and to pay 
the rent regularly. The boys acknowledged that it 
was by their attendance at the Sunday-school that they 
had been taught to feel for their parent, and to arrange 
their earnings so as to relieve the parish from any 
further charge on their account.--.[ S, S. Journal. 


A Noble Boy. 
A child of twelve years had importuned his mother 
many times to permit him to attend a temperance 
meeting; but she, being opposed to the society, would 
not let him go, At last he urged so hard, that she 
permitted him to go; but charged him not to join; « for 
if you do,” said the prudent mother, “ you shail have 
nothing but bread and water for three days.” The 
boy went, and saw that these societies were the thin 
to prevent boys from becoming drunkards when the 
grewtobemen. When the listeame round, he yt | 
‘And now,” said the noble boy, “Iam willing oe 
live on bread and water three days, or longer, if ne- 
cessary.”” [New York Evangelist, 


Industry and Idleness, 

A gentleman being forced to sell a pair of his oxen 
to pay his servant his wages, told his servant he could 
keep him no longer, not knowing how to pay him next 
year. The servant answered him, he would serye 
him for more of his cattle. ‘ But what shall I do.” 
said the master, “when all my cattle are gone?” 
The servant replied, ‘* You shall serve me, and so you 
will get your cattle again.” 











THE CAPTIVE BUTTERFLY, 
By Miss Goutp. 
Good morning, pretty butterfly! 
How have you passed the night? 
I hope you’re gay and glad as 
To see the sun so bright. 
But, little silent one, I think 
You’re in a sober mood! 
I wonder what you'd like to drink, 
And what you take for food. 
I shut you in my crystal cup, 
To let your winglets rest; 
And now I want to hol it up, 
To see your velvet breast. 
I want to count your tiny toes, 
Te find your breathing place, 
And see the downy horn that grows 
Each side your pretty face. 
I'd like to see just how you’re made, 
With stripes, and spots and rings, 
And wish you’d show me how you played 
Your shining rainbow wings. 
“© Twas not,” the little prisoner said, 
‘For want of food or drink, 
That while you sluinbered on your bed, 
I could not sleep a wink! 
‘‘My wings are pained for want of flight, 
My lungs for want of air, 
In bitterness I passed the night, 
And meet the morning’s glare. 
‘‘While looking through my prison wall, 
So close, and yet so clear, 
I see there’s freedom there for all, 
While I’m a captive here. 
‘“‘Pve stood upon my little feet, 
Till they severely ache; 
I feel that liberty is sweet 
Which I can never take. 
‘*T don’t deserve a fate like this; 
I’ve ever acted well, 
Since first I left the chrysalis, 
And fluttered from my shell. 


“ve never injured fruit or flower, 
Or man, or bird, or beast; 

And such an one should haye the power 
Of living free, at least! 

“And now, if you will let me quit 
My prison-house, the cup, 

Pll show you how I sport and flit, 
And make my wings go up.” 

The lid was raised, the prisoner said, 
‘Behold my airy play.” 

Then quickly on the wing he fled, 
Away, away, away! 

From flower to flower he quickly flew 
To cool his aching feet 

And slake his thirst with morning dew; 
And liberty was sweet. 








New Volume. 

Subscribers to the YourH’s Companion ere reminded 
that the present volume is near to its close. Those whose 
year closes with the present volume, and those who wish to 
commence with the new volume, will do well to forward 
their advance payments at or before the annual meetings 18 
May, when many gentlemen will he coming to Boston from 
the country. 





fC All Letters should be postpaid, and the residence 
of the Subscriber should always be mentioned. 










